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John Phaire was married on or about 
Sept. 21, 1699, to Mary Whitby of Cork. 
He was then resident in the parish of 
Athnowen, about ten miles west of Cork city. 

On Aug. 16, 1702, he was appointed 
Lieutenant in command of a troop of Dra- 
goons, to be raised in East Carbery. This 
Barony in its eastern boundary is only a 
few miles west of the town and harbour of 
Kinsale; it reaches westward to Glandore 
harbour, and northward from the sea coast 
more than thirty miles, and includes the 
towns of Bandon, Clonakilty, Rosscarbery, 
Ballineen, and Dunmanway. 
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Notes. 


DESCENT OF RICHARD FAIR OF 
SKIBBEREEN, FROM JCHN PHAIRE, 
SON OF COLONEL ROBERT PHAIRE. 


Referring to the above subject, and the 
remarks thereon made by Mr. WeLpPLy at 
ante p, 227, I should like to set forth cer- 
tain facts which seem to me to point clearly 
and strongly to the descent in question. The 
records of the parishes of Abbeystrewery and 
Creagh, which adjoin one another in the 
town of Skibbereen, do not go back far 
enough to give any light on the generations 
between 1700 and 1800, and therefore the 
evidence is more or less circumstantial ; but 
there are certain clues to the elucidation of 
the subject which seem to point to the one 
conclusion. I should like to say that I have 
not made any attempt to force my opinions 
on other people, or made hasty deductions 


port and naval station. Bearing in mind 
the year of John’s appointment—1702—the 
year of Queen Anne’s accession, and _ the 
great continental wars that distinguished 
her reign, it is easy to see how favourably 
situated Kinsale was as a port of shipment 
for the levies to be raised. By residing in 
Kinsale John would be enabled the more 
conveniently to superintend the training and 
shipment from time to time of the men who 
were recruited, and also at certain times to 
visit various places in the Barony to forward 
the work of recruiting. 

Now, before I deal with the records of 
Kinsale parish, from 1699 to 1710, the great 
majority of which I believe to have refer- 
ence to the children of Lieut. John Phaire, 
I would like first, for the sake of clearness, 
to deal with the question of the original 
native inhabitants of the name of Fair, 
Fare, or Feare, about those dates and after. 
My brother and I have had the parish 
registers searched from 1684 to 1765, and 
the result is as follows, omitting the twelve 
entries in the years stated above :— 
Baptisms. 

1731, April 25, Fair, Thos., son of a. 

1733, July 22, Phair, John, son of John. 

1735, Novr. 26, Fair, Dorothy, daughter of 

John (Victualler). 
Burials. 

1728, Aug. 10, Fair, John. 

1732, Septr. 27, Fair, Thomas, son of John. 

1737, Augt. 9, Fair, — daughter of John. 

1742, May 2, Fair, a child of John (Marr.) 

1762, April 27, Phare, Thomas from Skib- 

bereen. 
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Marriages. 

1718, H#dward Daniels and Mary Feare. 

1730, John Fair and Jane Coveney. 

The first thing that strikes one about this 
list of births, deaths, and marriages—ten 


events in all--in the period from 1711 to) 


1765 inclusive, is 
record for a period of fifty-five years, for a 


family which was known in Kinsale since | 


1601. It is very evident they did not take 
root there to any great extent. 


The second point is that the list of three | 
baptisms corresponds with the three burials | 
baptismal | 
entry of 1731 is manifestly erroneous, as | 


of 1732, 1737 and 1742. The 


there is no previous entry of a Thomas to 


whom such a child might be born, and it | 


leaves the mysterious enquiry: When was 
Thomas son of John born whose burial is 
registred in 1752? The mistake in this case 
is one that would very easily be made by a 
careless or absent-minded person. 

Thirdly, we have therefore in these entries 
the marriage of John Fair and Jane Coveney 


in 1730, the birth of three children of the | 
marriage, and the death of all three. This | 


man, John Fair, is described as a victualler 
and a mariner; this is further borne out by 
his will, signed on board a man-of-war, in 
1746, and proved in 1750. In this will he 
is described as a butcher. He leaves all his 
property to his wife Jane, and there is no 
mention of children. 

On Aug. 10, 1728, we have the burial 
record of John Fair, and on Sept. 30 of the 


same year we have the record in the Council | 
book of Kinsale that ‘‘ John Fair, son of a | 


freeman, was sworn a freeman.” It is 


manifest, I think, that the John Fair, who | 
died in 1728 was the father of John the | 
victualler, butcher, and mariner, and _ this | 


vear was probably the time when the latter 
settled down on shore. It is also pretty 
evident that the John Fair who died in 1728 
was, as Mr. Wetpty says, John 
stable. 

And now as to this John Fair, constable. 


In the Council Book of Kinsale there are six | 


references to him, viz. :— 
1706, Sept. 29, John Fare, Constable. 
1707, Oct. 13, John Fare, Constable. 
1708, Oct. 11, John Fair, Constable. 
1712, Oct. 18, John Fair took the Water- 
bailiff’s place (£15 10s.) 


1717, Oct. 7, John Fair, Security with others. | 
1728, Sept. 30, John Fair, son of a freeman, | 


, (viz., the Constable) was sworn a freeman. 
In 1728 (Aug. 10) we have the parish 
register of his burial. 
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that it 1s a very small | 


the con- | 


Five of the above are spelled ‘‘ Fair,” 
two are spelled ‘‘ Fare,’’ and it is evident 
enough, 1 think, that his name was plain 
| John Fair. 

1 return now to the earlier records. In 
|our first search some years ago there 
appeared to be no entry of this man’s 
| marriage or the birth of his children; but 
a search within the past twe or three weeks 
| has given three records, previously over. 
| lcoked, viz. :— 

Marriage. 
1699, Oct. 15, John Feare and Mary Barker. 
Baptisms. 

1700, Aug 18. Fare, Mary, daughter of John. 
1701, Jany. 4, Fear, John, son of John. 
Regarding the last entry, the Rector of 
Kinsale explains that at that date the 
entries followed the ecclesiastical year, which 
ended on March 51; therefore Jan. 4, 1701, 


would correspond to Jan. 4, 1702, as we 
reckon at the present day. 
We now come to Lieut. John Phaire. 


Having so far dealt with John the constable 
and John the victuailer, let us look at the 
series of baptisms and burials from 1703 to 
1710: 

Baptisms. 

1703, July 29, Phair, Ann, daughter of John. 

1704, Sept. 14, Phaire, Richard, son of John. 

1705, Oct. 18, Phare, Susan, daughter of John. 

5, Dec. 31, Fair, John, son of John. 

, Aug. 3, Phaires, — daughter of John. 

1710, July 25, Phaire, Elizabeth, daughter of 

John. 
Burials. 

1705, Jan. 2, Ffaire, John, son of John. 

1706, May 30, Ffaire, Richard, son of John. 

1709, Sept. 13, Ffaire, Jane, daughter of John. 

The very first glance at these lists will, I 
think, show that we have here the record ofa 
| new family, notwithstanding the coincidence 
that two Johns were married in the same 
year, 1699, and that the first of these births 
follows the previous list so closely. 

The lists I have given show in the burial 
entries a perfect regularity in the spelling 
of the name, the sound of Ff being really 
identical with Ph. The same regularity is 
| seen in the record of the burials of _ the 
children of John the victualler; in this case 
the name being always spelled plain 
“Fair.” Furthermore, the baptismal 
| entries above, though, as usual, presenting 
/some irregularity, are all with one exception 
based on the name ‘‘ Phaire.’’ Two of them 
are so spelled; in one the final ¢ is dropped; 
in one the 7 is omitted; and in another an 
's is added. In only one case do we find 
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plain ‘‘ Fair.”” There can be no question | married in 1803 to Esther Spiller of Clona- 


but this one was of the same family, for the 


kilty; but previous to that, in 1795, he 


reguiarity of the births shows this clearly. | came to Cork, and was apprenticed to a 
When, therefore, we see that the name of Mr. Ferdinand Spiller. There was a pre- 


the constable is always spelled with an IF’; 
five times as ‘‘ Fair,’”’ three times ‘‘ Fare’’ 
(also as ‘‘ Fear’? and ‘‘ Feare’’) it 
impossible to treat the children born from | 
1703 to 1710 as being his children. 

The first of the six births occurs in 1708, | 
the year following the appointemnt of John | 
Phaire as Lieutenant of Dragoons, to be 
raised in East Carbery; also we find in 1705 
the burial of John F faire, son of John. In 
the year following this death, a son was 
born who was called by the same name, John. 

Again, as John Phaire was married in 
1699, it is evident there could have been at 
least two children born before Aug. 16, 
1702, the date of his appointment—say, 
Robert, called after John’s father, in 1700; 
and John, who died in 1705, born in 1702. 

Three other children might easily have 
been born to John after 1710, when evidently | 
he left Kinsale—say Thomas, Onesiphorus, | 
and Henrietta. 

I have shown already that Thomas | 
Phare from Skibbereen, was buried in Kin- | 
sale, in 1762; here again the spelling of the | 
name is based on ‘‘ Phaire,’”? the 7 being 
omitted; and in this connection it is well 
to remember that up to 1763, and perhaps 
for several years after, Richard Fair of 
Skibbereen spelled his name ‘‘ Phair.’”’ It 
is so spelled in a log-book which he kept on 
board H.M.S. Danae, 1760 to 1763, and it | 
is so spelled in the record of his marriage in | 
Aghadown parish, February, 1765. The) 
log-book referred to we hold at the present 
time. 

The next clue that we get is the adminis- 
tration of the effects of John Phaire of | 
Rosscarbery, who died there in 1764. This | 
administration was granted to Mrs. Abigail 
Spiller, and to her brother-in-law, Fer- | 
dinand Spiller. Mrs. Spiller was the prin- 
cipal creditor. 

We looked up the register at Rosscarbery, | 
but could find no trace of John Phaire— | 
birth, marriage, or burial. T can only 
conclude that he was the eldest son _ of 
Thomas Phare, and born perhaps about | 
1737 (Richard is said to have been born in 
1739), that he was in some line of 
business in Rosscarbery, and very likely 
telated to the Spiller family. 


| vious 
| families, the particulars of which I have 
is | not been able to trace; but up 


| Fair’s family. 


| Carbery. 
| the few indications we have, 
| Phaire 
My grand- | years 


marriage connection between the 


to forty 
years ago there were two ladies in Cork of 


| the name of Spiller, not immediately con- 


nected with the Clonakilty family, who were 
related to us. 

It will be noticed that we have in the 
Kinsale parish register the marriage of 
Mary Feare to Edward Daniel, in 1718. 


| This is evidently the Mary who was born in 


1700, but so far I cannot find any further 
Kinsale records of the three girls—Ann, 
Susannah, and Elizabeth, born respectively 
in 1703, 1705, and 1710. In the children of 
Richard Fair of Skibbereen the names Ann 
and Elizabeth appear; Jane (born 1708 and 
died 1709) has a representative in Richard 
His eldest son was Thomas, 
after Richard’s father ; the second was John, 
probably after John of Rosscarbery. There 


| was also a son Richard, and his youngest 
| son was Robert. 


Regarding the marriage of Henrietta, 
John Phaire’s daughter, to a Mr. Draper, 
about 1800 and after, there was a family of 
Drapers at Skibbereen, and Richard Fair, 
junior, was very intimate with them. An 
old man of the name living near Skib- 
bereen, who died a few years ago, had heard 
the name of Henrietta Draper, but could 
not give any particulars. 

In a deed of 1736 John Phaire is described 
as of the City of Cork. This year would 


coincide with the approximate date of 
Thomas Phare’s marriage; and _ probably 
John’s surviving daughters were also 


married at this time. Between the military 
appointment in 1702, and this date, 1736, 


' there appear to be only two references to 


him by name, apart from the Kinsale 
entries, viz. :—A deed in the year 1718, in 


| which he is described as of Down Gall, in 
‘the barony of West Carbery, and a letter 


of his in the year 1724, dated from Moragh, 
which place, according to Lewis’s ‘ Dic- 


| tionary of Ireland,’ is identical with Mur- 


ragh, six miles west of Bandon, and in East 
It is, I think, fairly evident, from 
that John 
best part of thirty 
two baronies of the 


spent the 
in these 


father. George Fair, son of Richard, was! County of Cork and the town of Kinsale, 
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being brought there first by military duties, 
and in due time forming many personal con- 
nections there. Mr. Wetpty’s inability to 
find any public records of him in Kinsale 
may easily be accounted for by the nature 
of his duties, and the active military life 
which these duties entailed. 
Francis Farr. 








THE MILTON-OVID SCRIPT. 


In a previous note on this Script (12 8. 
xi. 223) Horwood’s accoypnt of the Prolusio 
leaf penned by Milton in late school, or 
early college, days, was discussed at some 
length; many features noted by Horwood as 
peculiar to Milton Script of this period were 
provisionally identified in the Ovid Script, 


though the actual Prolusio leaf had not at | 
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and to show that the identification, though 
made in advance, was correct. 

The e, h, 7, specified by Horwood, are all 
seen in specimen 1, Theocritus; this form of 
h, is also seen in specimen 9 from the 
Prolusio leaf, and in specimen 10 from the 
Ovid Script. It occurs in the Chappell sig- 
nature (12 S. xi. 245), and survived in deeds 
and documents for many years after; but in 
ordinary script it was rapidly being super- 
seded by the later form; this, too, is found 
in both the Scripts now compared, and is 
seen in specimens 10, 13, 14, 18, from the 
Ovid Script, and in specimen 15 from the 
Prolusio. Even in this form of h, the full 
loop is a feature very rarely seen in Mil- 
ton’s later hand. The e seen in specimens 
1 and 9 from the Prolusio is also seen in 
specimens 7 and 20, peirceth from the Ovid 


that time been seen or located by the present | Script; both Scripts also show that when this 


writer. 
was stated that an Autotype copy of the leaf 
had been located in the Record Office and by 











permission, photographed. From this photo- ; the Ovid specimens, 13 and 30. 





More recently (12 S. xii. 126), it|e was terminal the writer often gave it a 


little ornamental flourish; we see _ this 


| feature in the Prolusio specimen 36 and in 





4 
4 








It has been 





graph and from photographs of the Ovid | said that Milton never used this e, but even 
Script the accompanying word-card has been } apart from the Prolusio leaf the statement 
prepared to illustrate these special features | is not correct; it is used in specimens 43 and 
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speci 
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44, which come from T. 13. 49 and T. 11. 39 | to the following 4, but the general resem- 
respectively. We have seen also that he used | blance to specimen 1 is quite obvious. A 
all three forms of e in one word in the lines | cruder type of this letter, in which the upper 
to Ross (12 S. xi. 222), and that the same | stroke is nearly vertical, is used to begin the 
three forms appear in the Ovid Script in the | first, and the third, line in stanza 3, repro- 
two words the heavens of the stanza repro- | duced in a former Note (12 S. xi. 268) ; this 
duced at 12 S. xi. 267. | type is also met with in contemporary deeds. 
The r noted by Horwood is seen in the| The capital m seen in specimens 40, 41, 
Prolusio specimens 1, 2, 16, 19, 22, 32, 36, | occurs less frequently in Milton’s later 
42, and in the Ovid specimens 7, 20, 38; script; the difference in touch is again in 
the later r is seen in the Ovid specimens | evidence, but careful examination reveals 
12, 14, 40, and in the T specimens 44, but | a really remarkable similarity; specimen 40 
not in any Prolusio specimen; the letter | is from Ovid stanza 45, specimen 41 is from 
that looks like r in specimens 1, 36, 37, is | the Prolusio. The double f doing duty for a 
an earlier type of c; it is seen in the Ovid | capital leter is seen in the Prolusio specimen 
specimens 13 and 20. Other early forms | 11 and in the Ovid specimen 12; this latter 
are found in both Scripts; the p of parum in | is also from stanza (3) and the single f in 
the Prolusio specimen 19 is exactly like tha | specimen 13 from a later stanza (75) shows 
p of peirceth in the Ovid specimen 20; a more resemblance to the Prolusio f. The 
shorter form of the letter is seen in Ovid | initial ¢ of Prolusio specimen 42 is a worn 
specimen 30 and in Prolusio specimen 34; | and somewhat defective example of the docu- 
again the likeness is remarkable, especially | mentary c already discussed (12 S. xi. 244). 
when examined with a lens. An early form; Apart from these early forms, the common 
of z is seen in the Prolusio specimens 16 and | letters show moré variety and elaboration in 
17 and a duplicate in the Ovid specimen 18. | both the scripts now compared than is gen- 
An early form of capital h is seen in the erally seen in Milton’s later autograph. 
Prolusio specimens 4 and 5 and in the Ovid | The d shows much variety in both; Prolusio 
specimens 6, 7, 8. The horizontal line in | specimen 32 and Ovid specimen 39 show one 
specimen 5 is a cancel line; there are one | form; Prolusio 36 and Ovid 30, or 31, show 
or two corrections in the exercise, though | another; Prolusio 33 and Ovid 28, 29, 35, 
the penmanship as a whole is of the best | show a third, in which the d is terminal and 
“copper-plate’’ character; it is possible, | has a little extra flourish, curiously alike in 
therefore, that another fair copy had to be | all the specimens. The } has quite a pro- 
sent up, and we may owe the preservation | nounced loop seen in Prolusio spetimens 9, 
of this leaf to that accident. The horizontal | 32, 37, and in Ovid specimens 38, 39; the 
line below the word in specimen 4 marks | 1 is also looped, and the lower bend of the 
the end of the verse; the same practice is | letter is sometimes sharply angular; this is 
uniformly adopted in the Ovid Script, and | the case in the Ovid specimen 21, and in the 
the horizontal line in specimen 20 is a case Prolusio specimen 41; but we also find a 
in point. 'blunter bend as in Ovid specimen 35, and 
The capital a, uncrossed, seen in Prolusio | Prolusio specimen 36. 
specimen 22 and in Ovid specimen 23, is| Our forecast (12 S. xi. 223) of the features 
another early form; the Prolusio ene is | which would characterise an early script by 
clearly made by the older and surer hand, , Milton has been sufficiently justified, and it 
but 23 is from stanza 27 and the difference | must now be quite clear that the Prolusio 
is not so obvious in the case of specimen 30 | leaf makes a very important addition to our 
from stanza 75. The Prolusio leaf is no | knowledge of Milton’s autograph. Any one 
doubt distinctly later than the early Ovid | acquainted only with his T. script and his 
stanzas, but possibly not much later than | Commonplace Book might have pointed to 
the last of these. The Prolusio specimens | the presence of these ‘‘ documentary ”’ letters 
24, 25, and the Ovid specimens 21, 26, 27. in a script as evidence that it was not writ- 
show shorter examples of the same letter, ten by Milton. We now see, however, that 
but on the whole tell the same story. The if these letters, or some of them, were not 
capital ¢ seen in the Prolusio specimens 1. 2, present in the script it could hardly be an 
and in the Ovid specimen 3, also belongs to | carly script by him; their presence side by 
the ‘documentary’? alphabet: the Ovid | side with the later forms and the great 
specimen is slightly varied by being linked | variety of his script alphabet as a whole will 
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prove a most valuable aid in future identifi- 
cation of any similar early unsigned script. 
It is the more valuable because any genuine 
script by him is almost certain to be unsigned. 
The Commonplace Book contains no such 
indication of ownership. The T. scripts of 
‘Comus,’ ‘ Lycidas,’ ‘Arcades,’ etc., are all 
unsigned; even the script of the letter to 
Diodati (T. 7) ends blankly after ‘‘ Yor 
true & unfained freind,’’ where from sheer 
force of habit a writer might be expected to 
add initials at least. The solitary excep- 
tions seem to be one or two personal or 
complimentary sonnets supplied for publica- 
tion; the script of the Sonnet to Lawes is 
initialled and so is the contemporary stanza 
to Rosse. The absence of any signature tc 
the present script is therefore certainly in 


its favour, and is quite in accord with the | 


other evidences of Milton’s authorship. We 
must also bear in mind that a signature is 
almost always to be found in a frauduleni 
script. The handwriting of Milton has not 
the singular individuality possessed by 
literary style, and is therefore more difficult 
to identify with certainty; but the features 
to which attention has now _ been drawn, 
combined with the disconnexion of letters 
and certain orthographical features already 
noticed, appear to make that identification 


conclusive and, when associated with the 
literary identity already _ established, 
indisputable. 

Hucnw C. H. Canny. 





CAPTAIN JAMES COOK’S SHIP 
THE ENDEAVOUR. 
(See ante p. 403). 
From the ‘ History of Rhode Island,’ by 
the Rev. Edward Peterson, p. 138, I copied 
the following passages :— 


‘*In 1761 the ship Endeavour, commanded | 


by Capt. James Cook, sailed from England 
for the South Seas, having on board Sir 
Joseph Banks, for the purpose of observing 


the transit of Venus over the Sun’s disk, | 


After 


which took place the 4th June, 1769. 
Capt. 


making the observation at Otaheite, 
Cook proceeded South, 
many discoveries, returned by the way of the 
Cape of Good Hope to England in 1771.” 
‘‘The Endeavour was subsequently en- 
gaged in the whaling business, and put into 
Newport, in consequence of war between 
England and France, where she was con- 
demned. She was then sold for the benefit 
of the underwriters. John Cahoon and his 
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brother Stephen (father of Benjamin [, 
Cahoon, of the U.S. Navy), were engaged in 
building a packet, called the Concord, and 
many materials which were found suitable 
were used in its construction.” 

‘For many years the lower part of her 
hull lay on the shore at Gahoon’s, in the 
south part of the town. It has long since 
disappeared, having been manufactured into 
cases, boxes, etc., as curiosities.”’ 


‘*Tt would seem from all accounts _ that 
numerous relics must exist, but in fifty 
years, with our constant movement  west- 


ward, they are no doubt well scattered, and 
the identity largely lost.’’ 
In The Newport Mercury, of Nov. 1, 1834, 





his | 


and having made | 


I found the following, taken from The 
Providence Journal : 
‘‘In the year 1793 a French whaling 


| vessel called The Liberty put into Newport 
| in consequence of the war between England 
jand France. The ship was said to be the 
| old ship Endeavour, in which the celebrated 
| Capt. James Cook circumnavigated _ the 
globe, and no doubts appear to have been 
entertained at the time of this fact, as the 
|name was found stamped on several parts of 
| the ship. After laying at Stevens’ Wharf 
| for over two years, she was removed to the 
‘lower part of the town, and on going out of 
the dock, was run on a sunken rock, and 
bilged. After remaining in that situation 
for several years, she was condemned as 


unseaworthy, and sold at auction. She was 
purchased by Capt. John Cahoon, now of 
the Revenue Cutter, and broken up at 


Clark’s Wharf, and used for firewood. Some 
of her timbers were preserved by Capt. 
Cahoon until within two or three years, 
since which, having become objects of great 
curiosity, the whole has been taken away in 
small pieces as relics by visitors from every 
part of the United States.” 

In The Newport Mercury of Nov. 8, 1834, 
|I found an article headed ‘ The Endeavour,’ 
as follows :— 

‘In our last Mercury we noticed some 
|remarks made in the Providence Journal 
respecting this interesting vessel; and have 
| since seen in The Boston Transcript a state 
| ment upon the authority of some masters oi 
| vessels that the Endeavour, instead of ending 
| her days in Newport Harbour, was still in 
|'the River Thames, near London, and used 
/as a receiving ship. We believe the follow 

ing documents will be sufficient to satisfy 
the public upon the subject. 
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‘* About 1790 the French Government, 
desirous of obtaining the advantage which 
would result from the whale fisheries; and 
anxious to secure the employment ot 
experienced navigators in that branch of 
commerce (and having to contend with 
Great Britain and Holland, who were 
powerful competitors) offered a bounty per 
ton on each vessel which should engage 
therein—the other Governments probably 
offering this bounty on the return cargoes. 
Capt, William Hayden, of New Bedford, 
Mass., then at Dunkirk, by the assistance 
and aid of a powerful mercantile house 
there, and in Newport, went to England and 
purchased, among other old vessels of large 
tonnage, the Endeavour. In being affiliated 
or registered as a French vessel, she was 
named La Liberté, and under that name 
came to Newport. A gentleman of thig 
town, and now residing here, was at Dun- 
kirk on her arrival, visited her in company 
of an eminent merchant Benjamin Rotch, 


and was there informed of the fact of her | 


being the vessel in question. 


“The certificates associated were obtained | 


for the purpose of being forwarded to Capt. 
Shubrick of the U.S. Navy, for the author 
(James Fennimore Cooper) of ‘ Red Rover,’ 
which work was dedicated to him. The 
letter to Capt Shubrick, and the answer 
from the author are annexed: 

Copy of the Parchment Certificate from 

the British Consul. 

“J, John Bernard Gilpin, his Britannic 
Majesty’s Consul for the State of Rhode 
Island, do hereby testify that according to 
the best of my knowledge and belief, 


Box accompanying this Certificate, having | 


on the cover thereof a plate with an engrav- 
ing representing a wrecked ship, with the 
words ‘‘ Royal Caroline”’ on the stern, and 
the words ‘‘ To the author of ‘ Red Rover’ ”’ 
engraved on such plate is part of the keel 
of his Britannic Majesty’s late ship 
“Endeavour,’? in which Capt. James Cook 
made his first voyage round the world in the 
years 1768-1769-1770-1771, accompanied by 
Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander. 

“The Endeavour was afterwards sold and 
purchased by Mr. Wm. Hayden, of New 
Bedford, though at that time a resident of 
France, and was fitted out from Dunkirk on 
a whaling voyage. She afterwards came to 
Newport, R.I., consigned to Messrs. Gibbs 
and Channing (from whom I had this 
information), and having taken on board a 


the | 


j return cargo, met with some accident in 
Newport Harbor, I have frequently seen 
her hull at low water; and the wood from 
which the above mentioned box is made was 
cut from her keel by Capt. John Cahoon, of 
the U.S. Revenue Cutter Vigilant, some years 
since, and has remained in his possession 
until the box was made.—Whereof attesta- 
tion being requested, I have hereunto set my 
hand and seal of office at Newport, in the 
| State of Rhode Island, this first day of 
| December, a.p. 1828. (Signed), Joun B. 
| GILPIN.” 

| LHxtract from letter of Robert Stevens, Esq. 
| ‘“* As to the ship that went round the 
| world, and came to my wharf Sept. 2, 1793, 
| and lay there until 30th May, 1794, when 
| she attempted to move to Mr. Gibb’s lower 
| wharf, where she grounded. When she 
;came to my wharf, she was called the 
| Liberty. She came, I think, from France. 
| Her cargo was oil and whalebone,’”’ (Dated 
| April 2, 1828, at Newport). 

From Wm. Rolite, Jun., of New Bedford, 
| Mass. : 

‘“The letter of 30th ult. came duly to 
‘hand, and I am pleased with the opportunity 
| of confirming the character of the vessel thus 
described. My neighbour Seth Russell tells 
me that the Liberté, which came to New- 
port in 1792 or 1793, was the Endeavour, 





| that their house purchased her materials, 
and put them in a new ship called the 
Wareham. As Capt. Hayden went to 


France in 1788, I conclude the Endeavour 
was purchased in 1790 or ’91, and fitted 
from Dunkirk.”’ 

Then follows the letter to Capt Shubrick, 
| signed by Nicholas G. Biss, C. H. De Wolfe, 
T. Bayley, Peter Clarke and Frank Ellery, 
dated 1828. James Fennimore Cooper 
acknowledged the receipt of same in letter 
addressed to these gentlemen, dated Sept. 27, 
183— (last figure illegible). 

According to the Librarian of the Red- 
wood Library, there were no copies of The 
Newport Mercury for 1793 extant. In The 
Newport Mercury of June 6, 1794, IT found 
no reference to her grounding, and I assume 
the event was not considered of any 
importance. 

The foregoing covers all the material 
was able to unearth regarding the Endeavour. 
| Much of the evidence is a repetition. This. 
| however, tends to confirm the identity of th> 
| vessel. 


Tt 


GrorcrE MERRYWEATHER. 
Highland Park, Tllinois, U.S.A. 
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‘*CHop Doruars.’’-—In ‘ Looking Back,’ | and copper coins. How far these coins are 


by Captain the Hon. Sir Seymour Fortescue, 
R.N., published in 1920, at p. 61, after 
referring to the general reputation for 
honesty of the Chinese merchant, the author | 
says: 

On the other hand, the lower class Chinaman | 
could never resist helping himself to a tiny | 
slice off any silver dollar that came into his | 
hands. The result was that after a short time | 
the dollars in circulation lost so seriously in 
value that they could not be accepted at their 
face value, and earned for themselves the 
sobriquet of ‘“ Chop Dollars.” 

I am afraid the midshipman on board the 
Audacious had the usual ignorance of 
Europeans as to the things Chinese. Chop 
Dollars were Spanish, Mexican, or other 
dollars chopped or stamped with a Chinese 
character to show through whose hands they 
had been. The chop was effected by a steel 
punch having a Chinese character at the 
end, and with the aid of a hammer and a 
small anvil. The result was similar to 
writing one’s name on the back of a bank- 
note, so that the note can, if necessary, be 
traced to the hands of the indorser. 


A dollar after being chopped many times | 
gradually breaks up, and the material of the | 


dollar is then put into circulation as broken- 
silver and taken by weight in payment for 
purchases. The broken silver is generally 
wrapped up in small paper parcels, the con- 
tents of which are weighed in a small pocket 
weighing-machine similar in principle to 
a steel-yard. 

In a Chinese book called ‘ Shroffing made 
easy,’ published in Canton in 1864, sixty-one 
different sorts of dollars are described and 
the various means taken to falsify silver 
coins are illustrated. Many of those en- 
gaged in putting depreciated coinage into 


circulation very cunningly put chops upon | 


those portions of the coin which they allow 
to remain intact, so that the chop being 


upon silver makes it difficult to discover | 
been | 


that other parts of the coin have 
adulterated with lead or copper. 

Although silver dollars have for 
China they have never been accepted at 
their face value, they have always been taken 
as so much silver. One Tael of silver is the 
equivalent to ten Mace, and the ordinary 


dollar is reckoned as weighing 7 Mace 2 Can- | 


dareens. In the reign of Kwang Sui silver 


dollars and other coins were minted at Can- | 


ton under foreign supervision, and _ since 
then many other mints have issued silver 


more | 
that two hundred years been freely used in | 





being accepted at their face value I cannot 
say, but up to 1880 it might be fairly 
asserted that the only coinage current in 
China was the copper cash, though taxes 


| were paid to the Government in silver shoes 


or lumps of sycee (literally spun silk). 
H. L. 


Tatuis’s Lonpon Street Vrews.—There 
uppears to be some uncertainty as to the 
date of publication of these interesting 
records of commercial London of the past, 
but an advertisement of W. Grimstone’s once 
celebrated eye snuff on the back wrapper of 

i The New Monthly Belle Assemblée, for 
April, 1839, after discoursing on the virtues 
of this preparation, states, ‘‘See Tallis’s 
London Street Views, No. 26.”’ 

Grimstone’s warehouse, where he also sold 
tobacco and cigars, was at 39, Broad Street, 
Bloomsbury, and this number of Tallis shows 
an engraved view of it. 

His ‘‘ Herbary ’’ was at Highgate, off the 
Archway Road, and among his ‘“ patrons” 
were King William IV, the Duchess of Kent, 
and the ‘‘ Lords of the Treasury.” 

Has it been definitely proved how many 
numbers were published of this valuable 
topographical work? Any particulars would 

| I am aware of the article 
| by Mr. E. Beresford Chancellor in the 
| ‘London Topographical Record,’ vol. xii. 
E. E. Newron. 

' Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 

| Fountain on Reservoir Pen.—The fol- 
| lowing must be a very early reference to the 
| forerunner of the modern fountain pen. I 
send it, as the particulars are not recorded 
in the index to the diary. 

Pepys’s Diary, Aug. 5, 1663, reads :— 

This evening came a letter about business 
| from Mr. Coventry and with it a silver pen, 
| he promised me, to carry inke in, which is 


| very necessary. 
| A. W. Waters. 





| 
| be most welcome. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring 
| information on family matters of only private 
| interest to affix their names and addresses to 
| their queries in order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 


THE OMNIUM, «4 Perrtoptcat oF THE 
| SEVENTIES.—I am anxious to trace a period- 
ical—of which I have one page only. It 
appears to have been called The Omnium, 
!is dated 15 July, 1878, and has a pros 
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perous look about it. The page is the exact 
size of that of The Oxford Magazine. It 
contains a short poem by J. P.; the begin- 
ning of a prose play, ‘ Helena,’ in the actors 
of which are Caledonian chiefs of Perth. 
shire of the first century; and an article 
signed ‘‘ Sampson,’’ which I believe to have 
been written by the late ©. E. Vaughan, 
amongst whose papers I found the page now 
in front of me. 

No bibliography seems to know the period- 
ical, nor does it appear to be in any of the 
larger libraries. I may add that Vaughan 
left Balliol in 1877; but enquiries in Oxford 
—as elsewhere—have so far given me _ no 
clue to the origin of The Omnium. 

I should be glad of any information 
about it. 

H. B. Cuaron. 


Non vox sED votumM.—In a little book of 
piety, in Romantsch, by Ulrico de Salutz, 
printed at Scuol in the Engadine in 1791, 
ocurs the Latin couplet :— 

Non vox sed votum, non cordula 

sed cor, 

Non clamor sed amor, clangit in aure Dei. 
which might be translated :— 

Not voice but vows, not chords but cordial 


musica 


ove, 
Not sounds, but sound devotion, count Above. 
Is this couplet the composition of the com- 
piler of the book, or borrowed by him from 
some earlier source ? 
S. G. 


Sir THomas Braupenny. — The printed 
Visitations of Devon (1564) and Somerset 
(1551, 1573) call this knight the father of 
Agnes, who married John (or Walter or 
William) Bluet. Agnes’s mother is said to 
have been Jane, daughter and co-heir of Sir 
Stephen Delamere. 

In the Feet of Fines, published by the 
Somerset Record Society in 1906, there are 
four Fines, Nos. 23, 24, 26 and 28 of 
4 Henry IV (1402-1403), in which Thomas 
Beaupyne (or Beaupeny) and Margaret his 
wife, were deforciants along with two others 
who are obviously trustees. These Fines 
settle the following estates :— 

(a) Beere Craucombe manor and advow- 
son, Est Capelond manor and advowson. 
Hisbare and Saint-Marie-Bokeland. 

(b) Morton manor, Knoll manor 
advowson and Bedemynster. 

(c) North Pedyrton manor and hundred. 

(d) Beaudryp manor and advowson and 
Chelton 


and 
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These éstates were to devolve, after the 
deaths of Thomas Beaupeny ana his wife, 
between four co-heiresses jointly with their 
husbands. The ladies’ names were Margery, 
married to John Harewell; Elizabeth, mar- 
ried to William Venour; Agnes, married to 
John Bluet; and Margaret, married to 
William Worston. 

The trustees, including Thomas Beaupeny 
and his wife Margaret, were to hold the 
estates for the lives of Thomas and Mar- 
garet. Then one of the four portions went 
to each co-heiress and her husband and their 
issue; remainder to the heirs of the 
co-heiress’s body: remainder to the heirs, 
the issue of Thomas and Margaret Beau- 
peny: remainder to the heirs begotten of 
Margaret (Beaupeny): remainder to the 
right heirs of the co-heiress’s husband. 

It seems clear that all these properties 
were the inheritance of Margaret Beaupeny 
and not of her husband. The co-heiresses 
were doubtless her daughters. 

Most of the estates appear to have been 
in the Acton family previously. 

In the Fines Thomas Beaupeny is not 
styled knight. Did he really become one? 
What more is known of him and his family ? 

Agnes Bluet re-married John Bevyle of 
Wolfyston (hodie Woolston on Poundstock, 
Cornwall). He presented to the rectory of 
Kittisford, an estate of The Bluets, in 1413. 

F. B. Prrpravux, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 
British Consulate, Meshed, Persia. 


Sir STepHEN DernaMere, Kwnt.—Said in 
the Visitation of Devon, 1563, to be the 
father-in-law of Sir Thomas Beaupeny. 
Further information is desired about him. 
Is the name not more generally known as 
De la Mare? 
F. B. Prrveravx, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 
British Consulate, Meshed, Persia. 


OBELISK ON Krtneston Hrtt.—In the gar- 
dens of a house high above the roadway, 
near the top of Kingston Hill, there is a 
small obelisk. If there is any inscription 
it is illegible from ‘the roadway below. 
Can anyone say what (if anything) it com- 
memorates ? 

It occurred to me that it might mark the 
site of one of the semaphore telegraph 
stations used by the Admiralty in the 
Napoleonic wars; or again that there was 
a gallows somewhere about this spot, where 
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executions took place; but both of these are 
mere conjectures. 


Rost. 8. PEnGgELLY. 

Clapham Park. 

BrcKENHAM.—Can any reader enlighten 
us on the following points :— 

(1) The pre-Conquest orthography of 
Beckenham. Was it Beccam or Beccami? 
1 am aware of the Bacheham of the Domes- 
day Book, and the Becceham of the Tezxtus 
Roffensis. 
for any answer given might be stated. 

(2) The armorial bearings of the family 
of de Rupella, de la Rochell, or Rokell, who 
held this manor temp. Edward I. 

(3) The armorial bearings of the family 
of Sir Wm. Bruyn or Bruin, who married 
the heiress of Philip de la Rokele, and died 
235 Edw. I. 

I should be glad if replies could be sent 
to me direct. 

FREDERIC ADAMS. 

County School for Boys, 

Beckenham, Kent. 

St. Barpara’s Towrk AND THE JEW’S 
Harp.—In the Rotunda at Woolwich is a 
long slender bronze gun of small calibre. 
Hexagonal in shape, formed in compart- 
ments, very richly chased with architectural 
designs of a Gothic character, this is prob- 
ably a representation somewhat elongated of 
Saint Barbara’s Tower, that Saint being 
patroness of all matters relating to firearms 
and other things that lead to sudden and 
violent ends. She was also patroness of 
Ferrara, Guastala and Mantua, vide Mrs. 
Jameson’s ‘ Legends of the Saints.’ At the 
breech, near the touch-hole, in high relief, 
is the badge of a Jew’s harp. Can any 
reader explain the connection of the badge 
with the gun ? 

No Aa, 

Mrs. Mary Nieutincatre.-—I have lately 
become possessed of a portrait of my great- 
great-grandmother, ee history we seem 
entirely to have lost. She was Mrs. Mary 
Nightingale, born 1714, died 1817, aged 103. 
The portrait was painted by J. P. Braddick 
in 1812, when she was 98 years of ago. 
Family names are Etheridge and Haggar. 
A pearl brooch was made in her memory 
with name, dates and age at back, but no 
other information seems forthcoming. 

KE. SPaRHAM. 

ALEXANDER GORDON, BOookKSELLER, NEw- 
CASTLE-ON-TyNE. — He was a son of Dr. 
James Gordon, M.D., Old Aberdeen (died 
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1847), and a kinsman of the Rev. W. Alex. 
ander Gordon, the well-known Unitarian 
scholar, What became of him? Did he 
leave any issue? 
J. M. Buttocu. 
37, Bedford Square, W.C. 


Eit.—Is this word used in any county in 
England to signify a room in a house? In 
a book I read a short time ago, it is used 
two or three times in connection with 4 
room adjoining another one. The ‘ N.E.D,’ 
gives ‘‘A shed placed against a building.” 

HERBERT SovuTHaM, 


THe Tarrp Lorp Ssarressury’s Epvuca- 
TION.—Writing of the third Earl of Shaftes. 
bury, author of the ‘Characteristics,’ Sir 
(‘ Ethical Philosophy,’ 
2nd ed. (1837), at p. 159, informs us that 


Locke is said to have aided in his education, 
probably rather by counsel than by tuition. 
The author [of the ‘ Characteristics’] had 
indeed been driven from the regular studies 
of his country by the insults with which he 
was loaded at Winchester School, when he was 
only twelve years old, immediately after the 
death of his grandfather; a choice of time 
which seemed not so much to indicate anger 
against the faults of a great man, as triumph 
over the principles of liberty, which seemed 
at that time to have fallen for ever. 


This reads like sheer nonsense, and, in 
point of fact, if we may believe A. F. 
Leach’s ‘ Winchester College,’ whatever 


insults were offered to the boy of twelve in 
1683 were not sufficient to cause his removal 
from the school, where he remained till 
1688. Leach says (at p. 401) that he 
‘learnt there the inferiority of his former 
tutor, Lock, as a practical educator, what- 
ever may have beep his speculative merits.” 

What is the authority for the ‘“ insults”? 
Did Locke’s part in Shaftesbury’s education 
precede or succeed his education at 
Winchester ? 

Joun B. WaArNnEWRIGHT. 


ATTRIBUTION OF TWO EpreramMatic Sa¥- 
INcs.—On p. 36 of ‘An Autobiography,’ 
Lady Butler notes that Wellington was 
greatly affected by the loss of so many of his 
friends at Waterloo, and the writer says 
‘* Papa told me his memorable words on that 
occasion, ‘ A defeat is the only thing sadder 
than a victory’.”” Was this an original 
remark of the Duke’s, or was it a quotation! 

Who first declared ‘‘ Nature sometimes 
forgives but never forgets ’’—or perhaps it 
was vice versa? 

Sr. Swrrnrs. 
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CuesTeR Historian: JoHN Hickson 
HansHaui..—Varticulars are sought of the 
life, marriage, issue and date of death of 
John Hickson Hanshall, of Chester, born 
1789. He was author of ‘The History of 
the County Palatine of Chester’ (published 
1817) and also at one time editor of The 
Chester Courant. He was the son of John 
Hanshall, who married on Feb. 8, 1787, 
Anne Hickson (born 1752), daughter of 
Benjamin and Mary Hickson of Chester. 
I should also be glad to particulars of the 
ancestry of John Hanshall and Benj. and 
Mary Hickson. 

J. Booxer. 

41, Talgarth Road, 

W. Kensington, W.14. 


BrrtH AND DeatH Dares WaAntTED.—Birth 


and death dates of the following are 
wanted :— 

E. C. Agnew, author of ‘ Geraldine.’ 
Born 1810. 

Fanny Aikin, pseud, ‘‘ Berkely Aikin.”’ 
Born 1821. 

Benjamin Antrobus. 

Rev. Otto Adolphus, pseud. 


man.” 

Andrew Aitken, 
the Ground.’’ 

A. Brasher, pseud. ‘‘ A. B.”’ 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


pseud. ‘* Cultivator 


BripgNorta Carters. — The Domesday 
survey records the towns in which coins 
were struck, and a perusal of the list shows 
that most of them possessed charters. 
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that of 1157. It is interesting to note, 
however, that what is probably the earliest 
known charter of land now in _ private 
hands is preserved with the muniments of 
Colonel Wolryche-Whitmore, at Dudmaston 
Hall, Bridgnorth, and relates to a part of 
the barony of Castle Holgate, known then 
(1129) as ‘‘ Dodemannestone.’’ 

Any clue that would assist in establish- 
ing the date of the earliest Bridgnorth 
charter would be greatly appreciated. It 
would also be interesting to establish the 
site of the ancient mint at Bridgnorth. 

Ernest B. Wootrycu. 


146, Albany Street, 
Regents Park, N.W. 


Lonpon CurtosiTirs.—‘‘ You will discover 
the statue with spectacles, and the remnants 
of the skin of London’s last invader on the 
Church door to which it was nailed.’? Thus 
states an article which I have in my posses- 
I have been studying London for 
many years now, but I have so far failed in 
my efforts to clear up the above-mentioned 
Can any reader enlighten me? 

R. L. Catucarr. 


Wistow ArMs, — The parents of Dr. 
Joseph Henshaw, Bishop of Peterborough, 
(whom, on May 29, 1669, Pepys heard 
preach ‘‘ dully ’’) were Thomas Henshaw, of 
Bassets’s Fee and Benton Place, Shipley, and 


| Jane, or Joan, only daughter and heir of 
| Richard Wistow of London, Chief Surgeon 


it necessary for a town to have a charter | 


before being allowed to produce coinage? 
If so, then Bridgnorth which, with Shrews- 
bury, had a mint, must have been granted 
a charter prior to A.D. 1157—the date of 
the earliest charter known. The Danes 
erected a fort between Bridgnorth and Quat- 
bridge about September, 896; 
“The Lady of the Mercians,’’ commenced a 
castle there in A.D. 909, which was replaced 
by that erected in 1101 by Robert de Belesme. 
In 1102 this was stormed by the troops of 


three weeks against ‘‘ the army of nearly all 
England,” was taken and shortly  after- 
wards became a Royal fortress. This 


granted by Henry I. 


| branches or flames; 


Ethelfleda | 


Was | to Queen Elizabeth. 


A very minute quar- 
tering, upon the seal of another of their 
descendants, looks like Gules, an embattled 
tower between what might be wings, palm 
probably argent or 
proper. Were these the arms of Wistow? 
If so, what is the correct blazon ? 


F. R. F. 


PortRAITS OF GEORGE DANIEL OF CANON- 


| puRY.—One portrait of this rather illusive 


local celebrity is familiar to many, being 
issued as the frontispiece of No. 306 of Cum- 


| berland’s ‘ British Theatre,’ which reprinted 
Henry I, and after holding out for nearly | 


George Coleman’s ‘The Blue Devils,’ and 


‘also provides an eight-page memoir of the 


| Editor known as “ B. D.—G.”’ 


The memoir 


A is dated from Canonbury, December, 1838. 
might make it probable that a charter was | This portrait engraved in stipple by R. Wood- 


I am unable to find | man is also issued as a private plate both 


that the Rev. R. W. Eyton, in his monu-/| before and with letters, but the same por- 


mental work 


2 ‘The Antiquities of Shrop- | trait, 
shire,’ even traced an earlier charter than | engraved in line by R. Graves. 


was. also 
Both these 


painted by Wageman, 
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engravings represent George Daniel as a | 1242 briefs of pedigree, arranged severally 
young man: are there any portraits repre- in alphabetical order and showing, when 


senting him at a later period? | the particular documentary evidence _per- 
Ateck ABRAHAMS. | mitted, the father and grandfather, and the 

: oh . | Son and grandson of the person listed. 
Miss M. E. Epwarps. — Biographical | In order to avail themselves of the early 


details eagerly sought of this artist, illus- | documentary evidence that these Old Welch 
trator of Mrs. Gatty and Anthony Trollope. | genealogicai tracts purvey, it is incumbent 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. | upon scholars to accept and apply three 
‘ |dates to our preWest-Saxon history: 
REFERENCES WANTED : | : y 
1. What is the authority for Queen Eliza- | (1) The Welch date of the alliance between 
beth’s remark with reference to the Duc}! Gworthigirn and MHengist and  Horsa, 
oe that she “ wished howe Bsa 3 |Gworthigirn was a son-in-law of the Em- 
rogsy Swimming once more in the thames! | peror Maximus (ob. 388) and Welch records 
2. Has Lord Hugh Cecil ever been reported | — : : 
as saying that the labouring man was neither Sign that alliance to the consulship of 
by instinct nor training capable of dealing Felix and Taurus, i.e., to A.D. 428. 
with foreign affairs? If so, when and where? | (2) The birth of Arthur m. Uthyr m. Cys- 
COLENSO. tennin Gorneu (= of Cornowia, not Corn- 
_ wall) must be dated in the year 444—the 
Can any reader find the authors of the fol- | Yer after the appearance of a comet which 
lowing quotations :— was visible throughout Western Europe. 
1. Touch God’s Hand in the darkness, (3) The birth of Dewi Sant m. Sandde m. 
And be lifted up and strengthened. Cedig m. Ceredig Ceredigiawn m. Cunidda 
a eere bari ea wg a 4 fied Gwledig occurred 30 years after St. Patrick 
OF ta OF BEMIS OuUtiought and Aoges ' left Britain on his way to Ireland, i.e., in 


ead ; om 
The flying fames ring round her still— 432 + 50 = A.D. 462. 


AurHoRS WANTED: 


ro 


but she St. David’s mother was Non, the daugh- 
Dreams in her melted pearl of sky and ter of Cynyr of Cair Gawch m. Anllawdd 
sea. Gwledig, by Gwenn, daughter of Cunidda 


J. B. Lrvesay. Gwledig. One of Prince Anllawdd’s dtrs. 





was Eigyr, the mother of King Arthur 

‘ (492). 
Replies. Cunidda Gwledig’s florwit must be dated 
CELTIC DEITIES. 390—420. We cannot tell yet when the 
2S. xii. 393 official title of ‘‘ Gwledig,’? Old Welch 
(12 8. xii. ). Guletic, became honorific. In Cunidda’s 


Cunidda, the son of tern m. [= son of} | day there were three Viri Spectabiles in the 
Patern m. Tacit, was a Brythonic official in | province of Roman Britain, viz., the Duz 
the Britannias in the fourth century. Hi: | Britanniarum, the Comes Limitis Saronici 
descent from Beli the Great is set out in the per Britanniam, and the Comes Britannia. 
Harley MS. No. 3859. This MS. was Gwledig < Guletic might apply to any one 
written in about A.D, 1100. It reproduces | of these officials, or it might merely mean 
a collection of Old Welch pedigrees which is a territorial prince: cf. Ffleid ur Flam 
believed to have been made in the tenth Gwledig, one of the three Sovereign Princes 
century in order to elucidate the entries in who were brought up at Arthur’s Court. 
the ancient year-book that we speak of) Cunidda Gwledig was not descended from 
to-day as the Annales Cambria. These Llyr (not ‘“‘ Llyn”) Llediaith. The latter 
pedigrees were edited for the first time in was a grandson of Ceri Hir Llyngwyn, ie., 
1888 by Mr. Egerton Phillimore, in| Tall Ceri the Lingonian. Ceri > Cori > 
Y Cymmrodor, vol. ix. The present writei (Morini. The Lengones were stationed on 
arranged them in genealogical briefs in his the Wall at Segedunum, in the fourth cen- 
‘Indexes to Old Welsh Genealogies.’ These tury. Near them at Pons Atlii, i.e., New- 
were contributed to Stokes and Meyer’s | castle, was a cohort of Cornovii.  Llyr 
‘Archiv fir Celtische Lexicographie,’ in | Llediaith means Llyr of the Dialect. He 
1898, 1900, 1903 jand 1906. Ten of the’! was not an ancestor of ‘St. Lucius.” He 
oldest collections of Welch genealogies were may have been brought up in his grand- 
dealt with therein, and broken up into father Corinius’s country in Gallia Lug 
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dunensis. The ‘“‘Lengonum’’ of  the| presented with some success on the Bristol 
‘Notitia Dignitatum’ (the MSS. have | and Bath stage. He was a regular theatre- 
lergorum [with r—r :: n—n]) and the! goer, and long enjoyed the privilege of a 
“Llyngwyn”’ of the Brython, countenance | free seat at the old theatre in Bristol by 
the French ‘‘ Langres”’ for Lingones: cf. | virtue of his dramatic authorship. He 
langue (for lingua), which postulates an | wrote frequent critiques for The Bristol 
intermediate form lengua (cf. Spanish | Mirror, a weekly paper which is now repre- 
lengua). sented by The Bristol Times and Mirror. 
ALFRED ANSCOMBE. Mr. Jenkins’s book on the Bristol stage is 
Wipranam ToLtemacne Epwarps (9 8. | Scarce. It never got into the booksellers’ 
ix, 308, 398, 478). — At this reference hands, and only about 80 copies are known 
(.F.R.B. asked for information about above, | t° have been published; the rest, together 
who entered Westminster School in 1779, An | With materials for a proposed second volume, 
answer was given that he married Henrietta — page oe the night in Prices 1851, 
Burrowes in 1797. She was second daughter iG ary bas —— — estroyed Jen- 
of Alexander Burrowes, of Cavan (by Eliz- He w eo ig mga srs Pe: — 
abeth Saunderson, his first wife), elder son bein eo en Hae the Churchyard of St. 
of Robert Burrowes, of Killyconnan, Co. |; ugustine-the-Less, and as that churchyard 
Cavan, by his wife Mary, only child of has been more than once reduced for street 
Thomas Burrowes, of Stradone, High pre ige = bee dhe, a _— —— 
tee YY 5 VWs); . wi ise of hundreds more to Arno’s Vale 
Sheriff Co. Cavan, 1728. The Military Cal- public cemetery in this city. 


ndar, 1820, iv. p. 29, gives an accoun = . 
. 4 d P » 8 t of CHARLES WELLS. 


Colonel Edwards’s commissions. He entered} 1m:,.. : ; : 
Gy army as Ensign, Gh Foot, 5 June: Times and Mirror Offices, Bristol. - 
1783; Lieut., 2 Dec., 1789; Capt., 2 Sept., A Sunxen SPANISH GALLEON (12 S._ xii. 
1795; Major 9th Garrison Batt., 28 May, | 569).—Recently there was dredged up in a 
1807; Major, 86th Foot, 12 May, 1808; | fishing net, off the coast of Weymouth, 3} 
Lieut.-Col. Bourbon Regt., 25 Jan., 1812; miles out in the direction of the Isle of 
Lieut.-Col. 73rd Foot, 30 April, 1818; | Wight, a large oblong silver dish of good 
Lieut.-Col. 17th Foot; and Colonel in the | design, and well proportioned, with a shaped 
Army, 12 Aug., 1819. He was in 1820 on | border, egg-shaped well and a raised mount. 
the half-pay of the 73rd Regt. Mary Anne, | Although rather damaged from its long im- 
daughter of Lieut.-Col. Edwards, Ln peo in the sea this article has every 
Regt,; married at Bombay, 12 Oct., 1819, eo. of fine silversmith’s craftsman- 
4. N. Riddell, son of Colonel John Riddelt | SMP, late seventeenth or early eighteenth 
(Gent.’s Mag., 1820), and Emily, 3rd | century, an presumably of Spanish origin. 
surviving daughter of the late Colonel Wil- | b aiage nica ng beget Pe no marks on the 
braham Tollemache Fdwards, of Her Maj- | ish, but it has evidently pa ea at one 
esty’s 14th Foot, married at St. Mary’s, Prnenia de pines, g-ieagl cer een teagan eset 
Gieltenham, July 14, 1840, John H. White. | Ue? % tome large veel that has cither bees 
head, of Singapore, (Dublin Evening Mail). | destroyed or shipwrecked. == Mr. J. Vincent, 
Hexary B Swans. | 7h 2 Weymouth, has the article in 
The Vicarage, Newry, Co. Bown | his possession, and would, I am sure, be most 
‘ ari 2 | pleased to show it to any antiquarian inter- 
Ricuarp JENKINS (12 S. xii. 233). — | ested in its history, or forward a photograph 
Richard Jenkins, the author of ‘ Memoirs | for inspection, if desired, 
of the Bristol Stage’ (1826) was articled to | F. Brappury. 
a Bristol solicitor, and practised in the city | Sheffield. 
for a number of years, until his political | First Emprre Five-Franc Prece (12 S. 
services to Henry Cruger (the member for | xii. 392).—The first Napoleon issued coins 
Bristol who is the hero of the apocryphal | with ‘‘ Napoleon Empereur”’ on the obverse 
story, ‘‘T say ditto to Mr. Burke”’) secured | and ‘‘ République Francaise” on _ the 
him a post in the Customs at Bristol, which | reverse. I have in my collection two demi- 
he held until his retirement about eighteen | francs, dated 1808, with similar inscriptions. 
years before his death in 1836. Jenkins was |I have also a five-franc piece, dated 1811, 
then 82. He published some local verse, | with ‘‘ Napoleon Empereur”? on the obverse 
and wrote two or three comedies which were! and ‘‘ Empire Francais”? on the reverse. 
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Upon the rim of the latter are the words | 


‘* Dieu protége la France.”’ 
when the change 0i the reverses of the coins 
took place ; 
effected in 1811, if not before. 

B13; =D. 


I cannot say | 
| Camillo Boito on the occasion of the seven- 
but at any rate it had been | 
_Anthony in 1895, thirty bronze works by 
| Donatello being collected from various parts 


I have a coin precisely similar to that | 
mentioned in the query, except that it is | 


dated ‘‘ An 14. A.”? In ‘An xi. 


A.’ the | 


inscription on the obverse was ‘ Bonaparte | 


Premier Consul:’’ as another coin I have 
shows. The French Republican Calendar 


was discontinued and the Gregorian Calen- | 


dar again used on 1 January, 1806, 
from that date ‘‘ Empire Frangais’’ took 
the place of ‘‘ République Frangaise ”’ on the 
coins. 


Jozen B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Pittar Dotrars (12 §. 


— | This may be for Wem, Shropshire, as the 


| Briefs,’ by W. A. Bewes (London, 
' 1896) for the 
| 1678-9 
xli. 569, v.s. ‘ A} 


Sunken Spanish Galleon ’).—I have one of | 
the old style pillar-dollars, dated 1768, issued | 


by Carolus III of Spain, the coin from 
which the United States of America 
supposed to have taken the dollar sign &. 
These coins were at one time commonly used 
by foreign traders in China, but are now 
seldom met with. The newer pillar-dollar, 
issued by Carolus IV, is dated 1791, 
the pillars are not surmounted by crowns, 
as are the pillars in the older coin. The 


specimen is dated 1809) has also uncrowned 
pillars. All these pillar-dollars have been 
gradually ousted in China by Mexican and 


other dollars. 
H. L. D: 


‘“* A Human Document ’”’ (12 S. xii. 392). 
In the Introduction to his novel with the 


above name (New edition, 1892, at p. 2) the | 


late W. H. Mallock writes of Marie Bash- 
kirtcheff :—‘‘I wish that with soul and 
body she had gone through the storm and 
fire; . . . she then would have given us a 
human document indeed ;”? and at p. 11 he 
says of his own book, ‘‘ even if it is not a 
piece of literature, it is a piece of life: it 


- is genuinely a human document.’’ Jt is 
clear from the whole of his Introduction 
that by ‘“‘a human document’? he means 


simply ‘‘ a true representation of life.”’ 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Tur Larcest Curistran Attar (12 S. 
xii. 392).—The high altar in ‘‘TIl Santo”’ 
at Padua was. executed in 1446-50 by 
Donatello and his pupils, and removed in 


1576 to make room for an altar by Girolamo | 


-and | 


| tionary,’ that the fire in question “ destroyed 
are | 


in the year 1675-6, 


| This brief is probably tc rly to be tl 
pillar-dollar issued by Ferdinand VII (my | P Ce ee 


Campagna, but was restored again under tne 
direction of Commendatore  Professore 


hundreth anniversary of the birth of Saint 


of the basilica, and re-united in what was 
Boito’s idea of the original design. I have 
not read anywhere or heard that the mensa 
of the altar either before or after restoration 
was or is especially large. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


‘* BREEFE FOR SaLup”’ (12 8. xii. 394).— 


* Church 

Black, 
years 1676-7, 1677-8 and 
is under the year 1677-8, ‘‘ Wem 
Salop,’”’ a brief for losses by fire, in which 
the total loss is stated to be £23,677. It 
appears from Lewis, ‘ Topographical Dic- 


only Shropshire brief given in 


the Church, Market and _ whole 
ranges of buildings.’’ 

Bewes records a brief for Oswestry (Salop) 
which was for the 
church and the steeple. The amount sought 
to be raised was £1,500, and it was to make 
good damage caused in the Civil War. 


House, 


one enquired about, and the Wem _ brief 
appears to fit the date exactly. 
Wm. Sere WEEKs. 


Westwood, Clitheroe. 


THE Stocks (12 S. xi. 386, 438, 472, 492, 
517; xii. 38, 78, 157, 278, 355, 396).—The 
Evening Standard of May 19, states ‘‘ Stocks 
and whipping post, ‘from a village in Oxford- 
shire,’ were sold at Sotheby’s for £52.” 
Perhaps some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ may be 
able to ascertain from Messrs. Sotheby where 
the stocks and whipping post were originally 
fixed, and where they have been transferred 
to. Have the Parish Council of the village 
sold these two scarce instruments of punish- 
ment, or were they in private hands? The 
proper place for them is in a museum in the 
county. 

Hersert SouTHamM. 

The Southwold Stocks were included in 
your original correspondent’s nearly com- 
plete list. Mr. Ropert a-ABRELTON will be 
glad to know that I saw these stocks against 
the graveyard wall, last year, in good com 
dition, and. well cared for. 

Watter E. GAwTHorP. 
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Kimser (12 8, xi. 512; xii. 198, 518).—1 
am still in quest of the locality of South 
Kimber in Co. Cornwall (as mentioned by 
Lower). Burke’s ‘ General Armoury,’ 1851, 
gives as the arms: — Arg. three Cornish 


of the second as many mullets of the first. 
To whom were these arms granted ? 
present baronet 
bears them with the addition of a terteau. 
I have a note of a Cornish pedigree (1nq. 
28, Hen. VIII, No. 62; and 29, Hen. VIII, 
No. 31), giving three generations of de 


heiress. 
TE RK. T. 


Tue Lire or a PEN 
William Hutton, Birmingham’s first histor- 


of himself and of his family. In the pre- 


three times over in one year, which shows 
that industry is a part of my character; 
and this large volume was entirely written 
with one pen, which shows that care is 
another.” The identical pen was long 
preserved by his family along with the fol- 
lowing lines : 
This Pen. 

As a choice relic I’ll keep thee, 
Who saved my ancestors and me: 
For seven long weeks you daily wrought, 
Till into light our lives you brought, 
And every talsehood you avoided 
While by the hand of Hutton guided. 

BengamMin WALKER. 
Langstone, Erdington. 


Tue GENEALOGICAL SocreTy or GReEaT 


” 


a “Genealogical and Historical Society 


founded for the illustration of Family His- 
tory, Lineage, and Biography. It seems to 
have met at 21, Charles Street, St. James’s 


issued an annual report and list of members 
had been executed by the Society, and could 


probably in MS. The Earl of Ellesmere 
was President in 1859. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
EprnsurcH Brin, 1637 (12 S. xii. 393).— | 
This Bible is the second 8vo. edition of King | 





Square, S.W., in 1858, and changed its | 
address to 208, Piccadilly, W., in 1859. It 


1858-1863, and several pedigrees of families | 
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choughs sa. beaks and legs gu.; on a chief | 


The | 
(under a recent patent) | 


Kimbere and Kimbere, but this ends in an | 
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| land, according to the Catalogue of the 
' British and Foreign Bible Society’s Library. 
| The New Testament was printed in 1636, and 
| the imprint of the whole is ‘‘ kK. Young, 
| Hdinburgh, 1637, 36.’’ It closely resembles 
the edition of 1635, with the text ending on 
| Mmm 4 a. The cut of the Royal Arms on 
verso of the first preliminary leaf is smaller 
than that on the last page, and there is ne 
cut on verso of the New ‘Testament title. 
Cotton’s ‘‘ Editions of the Bible,’’ Oxford 
1852, does not mention the book, 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


| Mace Famtiry (12 8. xii. 190).—Refer- 
|ence to this family, of which there were 
several notes in 12 8. xi. — I have fre- 


(12 S. xii. 301)—| 


ian, wrote, among many other things, a life | 


face of this work, dated August, 1798, he > 
records that he ‘‘ composed and wrote it | 


| Bodleian. 


| piled by 


quently come across the name in my 
researches, and the following may interest 
Mr. C. A. Mace. 


(1) St. Marylebone. Joseph Mace n ar- 


ried Sarah Casey, 18 Oct., 1794. Both of 
the parish. 
(2) St. Aldate, Oxford. Transcripts at 


Richard Morgan married Eliz. 
Mace, June 5, 1742. 

(3) ‘ Bedfordshire County Records.’ Com- 
Hardy and Page. ‘County 
Records comprised in the Quarter Session 
Rolls,’ 1714-1832. Vol. iii. No. 12 (1739). 
‘“ A list of the gentlemen that have estates 
in Eaton Socon and not residing there, and 
also others of 10 li, a year inhabiting in 
Eaton Socon.”’ 

In the list appears ‘‘ Mr. Mace, of —.” 


This may be useful, though no place is 


| given. 


Brirarn (12 S. xii. 394).-—-Lowndes mentions | 


which was instituted in London in 1857, and | 


| Engineer, was born 
| He constructed the Thames 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


EnetisH ARMS AND ESscUTCHEONS IN 
BaYONNE CATHEDKAL (12 S. xii. 351, 308).— 
These arms are Welsh in origin, derived 
from Brochwell, Prince of Powys. If Mr. 
Joun 8. Wuire likes I can send him from 
my MS. Encyclopedia of Heraldry a list of 
over thirty families who bore the three nags 
heads, 

E. E. Cope. 

Finchampstead, Berks. 


BroGRAPHICAL ParticuLaRsS DESIRED (12 


: } |S. xii. 394).—The following brief particu- 
be inspected at their rooms, so they were 


lars may interest Mr. WAtNEWRIGHT: 

(3) William Tierney Clark, English Civil 
at Bristol in 1783. 
and Medway 
Canal, the Hammersmith suspension bridge 
(1824-7), renewed and replaced (1885); but 


James’s version, and was printed in Scot- | his most important work was the suspen- 
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CourtTNEY oF LantvetT: Arms (12 8. xi. 
232).—Richard Courtney of Tremoor (Tre- 
mure) hodie Tremear in Lanivet, who died 
1632, was the son of John Courtney and 
Elizabeth, dau. and co-heiress of Richard 
Trengove (Arg. a cross humettée sable). 
John was the third son of Richard Courtney 
of the Courtneys of Penkivell. The arms 
of the latter family are given in the Visita- 
tion of 1620 as (1) Or, three torteaux 
(Courtney); (2) Or, a lion rampant az. 
(Redvers) ; (3) Arg. a chevron engr. between 
three does statant sable; (4) Quartered 
crenellée arg. and sable. Crest, A panache 
arg, rising from a ducal coronet or. See 
Vivian’s ‘ Visitations of Cornwall,’ pp. 
105-115; Vivian and Drake’s ‘ Visitation of 
Cornwall,’ 1620, Harl. Soc., p. 52. 

» J. Hamstry Rowe. 


‘* Brack’? AND ITS VARIANTS IN PLACE- 
Names (12 S. xii. 80).—Your review of Mr. 
Hugh R. Watkins’s book on this syllable in 
place-names has rightly said that the word 
has puzzled etymologists. 

Mr. Watkin sees in it a meaning of 
‘* blessed,’’ ‘‘ heaven-sent,’”’ ‘‘ sacred.’’ 

The late Mr. Harry Speight, in his 
admirable series of books on the Yorkshire 
Dales, was of opinion that ‘‘black”’ often 
indicated a boundary or demarcating line 
or site. 

It is so frequent throughout England, 
especially in the more remote places, and so 
often attached to natural features that one 
is tempted to ask if, like many of our 
rivers (underivable from Celtic and Anglo- 
Saxon), the syllable may not be a remnant 
from the Neolithic speech of pre-Celtic 
days. J. H. R. 


RicHARD WHITTINGTON, HIS KNIGHTHOOD 
(12 S.x. 32, 76, 157, 217, 418).—William Her- 
bert, Librarian to the City Corporation, in 
his ‘History of the Twelve Great Livery 
Companies of London,’ principally collected 
from their grants and records (1834), was 
always careful to refer to Sir Richard Whit- 
tington, but his extracts from the Brewers’ 
records show that Whittington was _ not 
acknowledged as a Knight. In 1422 an 
information was laid against the Company 
for selling dear ale, and 

Whityngtone the late Mayor declared that 
the brewers had ridden into the country an 
forestalled the malt to raise its price. 

There was a conviction, and twelve were 
fined £20, and ordered to be kept in the 
Chamberlain’s custody until the 





penalty ‘and Bocking. 


was paid. They were, however, sent home, 
it being explained, “‘ for all this proceeding 
had been done, but to please Richard Whit. 
yngtone, for he was the cause of all the 
foresaid Judgment.”’ 

In 1422-3 William Walderne, Mayor, was 
at variance with the Company, but they 
‘‘assuaged his displeasure’’ by presenting 
to him ‘‘a boar price 20s, and an ox 
price 17s.’’ 

Whittington was supposed to have received 
a douceur through his servant, and we read 
a debit to the Company “for ij pipes of 
red wyne to Richard Whityngton’s butler.” 

I consider this entry the most convincing 
contradiction of the statement that Whit. 
tington was a knight. 

H. Prosser CHanrer. 

Whetstone, Middlesex. 

‘“‘ Dean OF St. Paut’s”’ (12 S. xii. 111), 
—Dean Inge is Dean of St. Paul’s, and to 
call him Dean of London would contlict with 
the Collegiate Church of St. Peter (West- 
minster Abbey) and the Cathedral Church 
of St. Saviour, Southwark, of which the 
Bishop. is the Dean. There are two kinds 
of Dean. The first is the dean of a cathe 
dral, like the Dean of St. Paul’s (Fr, 
doyen ; Lat., decanus), an_ ecclesiastical 
dignitary in cathedral and _ collegiate 
churches, being the head of the chapter of 
canons and _ prebendaries forming a 
council to advise the bishop in the affairs of 
his see. The second kind, is the rural dean, 
whose office existed long prior to the Reforn- 
ation. His duty is to visit a certain nun- 
ber of parishes and report to the bishop. 
It is possible for a dean in a provincial city 
to take the name of the Cathedral city, 
because there is only one cathedral or cdl- 
legiate church. In Oxford, as your corres 
pondent points out, in order not to be con- 
founded with the College, the Dean is of 
‘* Christ-church, Oxford.’’ 

Anciently, the deans of Cathedrals and 
Collegiate Churches were elected by _ the 
Chapter. Notre Dame (Paris) had a dean 
in 991. There was a dean of Bangor 603, 
Llandaff 612, Canterbury 825, Salisbury 
1072, and Lincoln 1092. Now the Crown 
issue a congé d’élire to the chapter, naming 
the person that they are to appoint. 

There is a further style of Deans, 
‘‘ Deans in Peculiar,’’ who are the chiefs 
of peculiar churches or chapels, viz., the 
Dean of Arches, the Chapels Royal, Battle 
H. Prosser CHANTER. 
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Notes on Books. 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Edited by J. 
B. Bury, S. A. Cook and F. E. Adcock. Vol. 
I, Egypt and Babylonia to 1580 B.C. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. £1 15s.) 


For the period covered by this volume there 


are peculiar compensations for the obvious dis- | 
advantages entailed by composite authorship | 


and the restriction of footnotes and detailed 
references. So vast a quantity of new material 


has so recently and rapidly accumulated in its | 


various fields, each of which demands an exact- 
ing specialised equipment of its own, that no 


individual could cover the whole area with | 


Meyer himself is weak in 


equal authority. 
Further, 


Prehistoric and Aegean archaeology! 
with the exception of Breasted’s 
Times,’ admirable but still a school book, no 
comprehensive and trustworthy account of 
these Ancient Civilisations exists in English. 


* Ancient | 


The general reader should therefore welcome | 


this volume with especial interest, and it is 
even possible that the necessity of formulating 
simply and intelligibly the results of recent 
detailed research will assist the progress of 
specialised enquiry by defining woods which are 
inevitably sometimes obscured by the trees. 
The editing has been admirably done. The 
provision of maps, tables and index, unobtrusive 
but indispensable work, is excellent. Over- 
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rather curiously minimised in this account. 
‘The best book upon practical excavation (Droop, 
‘ Archaeological Excavation, Cambridge Press, 
1915) should not have been omitted from the 
bibliography. 

‘gyptian history has been divided between 
Professor Peet and Mr. Halli, Mesopotamian 
between Professor Langdon and Mr. Campbell 
‘Thompson. Of the first pair, Mr. Hall suffers 
by comparison with Professor Peet. Lucid 
and graceful exposition does not come easily to 
him and his chapters perhaps lack that 
certainty of selection and emphasis which 
stamp the work of a master. But it may be, 
that the rare excellence of Professor Peet’s 
chapters exaggerates the impression of Mr. 
Hall’s defects. The lucidity, judgment and 
sureness of touch which characterise them are 
indeed enviable. The chapter on ‘ Egyptian 
Life and Thought’ is a particularly masterly 
treatment of a subject of the greatest genera! 
interest. It is important also for students of 
comparative religion, for more _ ill-informed 
nonsense has probably been written about 
Egyptian religion than about any other subject 
in the world. 

In the Mesopotamian part of the book, the 
lively and detailed pictures of social life, which 


| is provided by the contract and correspondence 


lapping by different contributors has been skil- | 


fully minimised by a careful system of cross- 
references. 
naturaliy unattainable, and it is also undesir- 
able; for to conceal that fundamental diffi- 
culties exist would 
picture. 
to uphold the theory that the culture of Susa 


be to give a misleading | 
Thus Professor Langdon is at liberty | 


is connected with that of pre-dynastic Egypt | 


and that Sumerians and _ proto-Egyptians 
belonged to a common civilisation, while Mr. 
Hall elsewhere disposes of 
evidence upon which it 1s_ based. The 
personal but disputable opinions of contribu- 
tors are always carefully indicated as such, 
and “in the opinion of the present writer” 
would qualify such a sentence as the preceding. 
The different contributions to a composite 
whole naturally vary both in the degree and 
character of their excellence. The weakest 
chapter is perhaps that which is devoted to an 
account of exploration and excavation. Here 
an opportunity has been missed. It contains 
a good deal of excellent information, but it 
is on the whole dull, where it might have been 
enthralling. It does not sufficiently emphasise 
the fact that the importance of archaeological 
finds from an historical point of view may 
have little relation to their artistic merit or 
their petennae appeal. Since the activities 
of archaeology are so helplessly dependent upon 
subscriptions, this should have been driven 
home. How willingly would some of us forego 
the wonders of Tutankhamen’s tomb for a know- 
ledge of the secrets of some stratified site of 
broken potsherds in Syria or Palestine, an 
area, the importance of which as holding the 
key to many major historical problems, is 


dubious | 





Absolute consistency of view is | 


tablets and by the famous Code of Hammurabi, 
will inevitably most attract the general reader. 
The history of the cities of Akkad and Sumer 
makes otherwise duller reading than the story 
of Egypt, but that is no fault of the writers. 
The information which we possess is more dis- 
jointed and fragmentary and, though Professor 
Langdon will hardly agree, many of us will 
find the Egyptians a more interesting people 
than the Sumerians. 

Mr. Hall’s chapter upon the art of early 
Egypt and Babylonia is more successful than 
his historical contributions. In spite of the 
difficulty imposed by lack of illustrations, he 
not only has something to say, but says it well 
and clearly. 

Mr. Wace’s summary of Aegean history is 
important because it formulates views which 
have probably not yet become matters of com- 
mon knowledge outside specialist circles. Some 
of us will not share his agnosticism as to the 
existence or character of neolithic culture in 
the Cyclades, and, when a neolithic site is at 
length discovered in the Peloponnese, will 
expect to find its pottery like that of the lower 
strata at Cnossus, while Mr. Wace will evidently 
look to find Thessalian analogies. Time alone 
can show which expectation is correct, though 
it must be admitted that “ Thessalian ” 
neolithic culture in Central Greece is now well 
attested. The domination of Cretan influences 
at Mycenae are here set rather later than in 
‘The Palace of Minos’ and, if Mr. Wace is 
prepared to surrender Mycenae to Minoan kings 
in L.M. I and II, he stakes out an Helladic 
claim to the earlier shaft graves. The im- 
portant discovery, of which wace was himself 
an originator, that Mycenaean pottery is the 
direct product of a development from the 
mysterious Minyan ware, is naturally noted. 
Perhaps the assumption of a racial change in 
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connection with the introduction of this pottery | 
may be deprecated, particularly as no original | 
home can be assigned to it. | 
Indeed the light-heartedness with which 
changes in pottery are normally interpreted in | 
terms of ethnical movements gives food for 
consideration and still more, to some sceptical 
minds, does the certainty ascribed to generalisa- | 
tions based upon scattered and scanty finds of 
skulls. There is no scholar alive who can | 
rival Professor Myres in range of knowledge 
and powers of imaginative synthesis. His 
sketch of events from the formation of the 
land masses down to the Hallstatt Culture of 
Central Europe in the Iron Age is an amazing 
tour de force, full of illuminating and suggestive 
ideas. The exposition is brilliant. If one 
were to pick out a particular passage, the 
choice perhaps would fall upon the masterly 
summary of the characteristics of Neolithic 
Culture. But at the end there is just_ the 
lurking suspicion that the whole story, which 
the modern geographical, anthropological, and 
archaeological sciences thus firmly outline, is 
so ingeniously compact, and its parts and 
sequences fit so neatly and certainly in, that 
it is too artistically perfect to be probable. 
The very best ahautes of all is that of Dr. | 
Cook upon the Semites. There lies patently 
behind it a wealth of knowledge and under- 
standing of his subject, which any scholar 
might legitimately envy. It is packed with 
meaning and yet written with apparent ease. 
The subject, too, is fundamental. The student 
of Islam no less than the student of the Old 
Testament may profit from it. It is indeed 
quite masterly and forms the outstanding 
achievement in a very remarkable volume. 


a Mediaeval Town. By 
(London: Stevens & Sons). 


Law and Order in 
Malcolm Letts. 


Bruces in the fifteenth century offers a singu- 
larly good example of the government of a 
mediaeval city. Its chequered political his- 
tory and irritable population, its wealth of 
energy and cleverness; its constant end far- 
reaching relations with foreign peoples all 
made it a hard place to govern well, yet also 
promoted advance in the art and science of 
municipal government. Crude as it appears 
to modern eyes the administration of Bruges 
was for those days wise and successful. An 
invaluable account of it was drawn up in the 
following century by Josse van Damhouder, and 


from Damhouder principally, but also from | 


other authorities, Mr. Malcolm Letts has put 
together a delightful and substantial paper | 
which it is certainly well worth while to have 
extracted from the Law Quarterly Review. Its 
sixteen pages after sketching the general sys- 
tem of authority make almost _terribl 


crime. Comparison with other cities and 
countries is almost impossible for lack of. evi- 


dence, but Mr. Letts thinks that, on the whole, | 





Wycombe, in the 
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vivid, | 
by the terse narration of incidents, the grim | 
methods then employed for the repression of | 


[12 S. XII. June 2, 


contemporary England would not shine if 

comparison could be made. Two details 

special interest may be mentioned—the descrip 
tion of one Wisselus, the town executioner, 
whose virtues, so his friend Damhouder implies, 
shed lustre even over his ignominious calling, 
and the curious case of a criminal, convicted 
of attempted murder, who defeated the endg 


| of justice by dying before his execution, where. 


upon the Court ordered his corpse to he 
decapitated and broken on the wheel. ' 


WE have received the following from Mr, 
T. Hueu Lez, Registrar of the Bishop of Lon 
don’s Registry, 1, Dean’s Court, Doctors’ Com 
mons, E.C.4:— 

[I have in my possession a great number of 
transcripts, which have been very carefully 
sorted under the various parishes, and an 
index made, showing the years I have for each 
parish. In the main, they date from about 
1800, and rarely go beyond 1837, but I havea 
few earlier ones, varying between 1636 and 
1800. The index to the transcripts, and the 
transcripts themselves, if necessary, can be seen 


i here on payment of the Registry fees, and 
‘copies of the transcripts supplied, but as the 
| Registry is unable to undertake searches in 


this connection, persons so desiring should 
attend here personally, or send a responsible 
person to make the search for them. 


We learn with great regret the death of Dr 
Henry Brapiey. The loss to English letters 
hardly needs expatiating on. In a later 
number we hope to insert a biographical notice, 


TuE_ notices of Booksellers’ Catalogues will 
be omitted during June and resumed, to appeat 
bi-monthly, in July. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


EpirorIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries,’ 2 
Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2.”—Advertisements, 
Business Letters, and Corrected Proofs 
“The Publisher ” — at 20, High Street, High 
Wycombe, Bucks. 

We cannot undertake to 
privately. 

W5EN answering a query, or referring to a2 
article which has already appeared, corre® 
pondents are requested to give within pare 
theses—immediately after the exact heading- 
| the numbers of the series, volume, and 
| at which the contribution in question is 


found. 
WHEN perme a letter to be forwarded 
another contributor, correspondents are rt 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner 
| the envelope the number of the page 


N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


answer queries 


— 
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